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Introduction 

Cyril Tenison White (1890-1950) was the 
grandson of the very well known Queensland 
Colonial Botanist, F.M. Bailey, and it was 
from him that he learnt his botanical skills. 
Upon the resignation of his uncle, J.F. Bailey 
from the position of Government Botanist, 
the position was given to C.T. White, initially 
in an acting capacity, but formalised in 
November 1917 1 . He was just 27 years old. 
He had apparently been offered 'an important 
scientific post in the Pacific’ just prior to 
his permanent appointment as Government 
Botanist 2 . Judging by his correspondence and 
other archived material, he was an enthusiastic 
and hard-working man, and even in the 
early stages of his career, an accomplished 
taxonomist and collector (Fig. 1). 

This paper provides a detailed examination 
of C.T. White’s pioneering botanical survey 
and collections in southern Papua New Guinea 
(then known as the Territory of Papua) in July 
and August 1918. The aims are to determine 
accurate dates and geocodes for the places 
visited by White; to provide descriptive 
background for his excursions, and to analyse 
the plant collections he made. 
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Fig. 1 . C.T. White, c. 1915 3 


Materials and methods 

The Queensland Herbarium specimen 
database (Herbrecs) was used to generate a 
spreadsheet of White’s 1918 collections in 
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Papua. The author has located all of those 
specimens, now contained in the collection 
at BRI, to assess their quality, to check for 
the presence of a field label, and to uncover 
any information not recorded on the database. 
Details of specimens not at BRI were extracted 
from White (1922) and other publications of 
the time, and from communication with other 
herbaria, namely A, FI and NSW. The ‘Trove 5 
website (National Library of Australia 
2009-onwards) has been extensively used, to 
elucidate travel dates from Brisbane to Papua 
and back, and for descriptive articles published 
in newspapers of the time. A few letters from 
the Queensland Herbarium archives have shed 
light on some aspects of the trip, and visits to 
the National Archives (Brisbane office) and 
the University of Queensland (Fryer Library) 
provided further details. 

Some notes supplied by White (1922) 
on floristics and vegetation are quoted here, 
and these are supplemented with text and 
photographs by other people who travelled in 
Papua around the same period. 

The latitudes and longitudes for the 
various locations cited by White have been 
determined using both contemporary maps 
(e.g. O’Malley & Stanley 1916) and modern 
sources (e.g. GeoNames website, Google 
Earth). 

Herbarium acronyms (e.g. A, BRI) follow 
Thiers (continuously updated). 

The journey from Australia 

In June 1918, the Lieutenant Governor of 
Papua, Horace “Judge 55 Murray, invited White 
to visit Papua as his guest (White 1922). 
White must have jumped at the opportunity, 
as he arranged a visit for the following month. 
Murray and White left Brisbane together 
on the steamship ‘Marsina’ 4 on the 16 th July 
1918 5 . The ‘Marsina 5 (Fig. 2) had left Sydney 
three days earlier 6 and was bound for Rabaul 
via Port Moresby 7 . Steamer passage from 
Brisbane to Port Moresby at that time took 
about seven days, and White and Murray 
probably arrived in Port Moresby during the 
night of the 22 nd /23 rd July. 


White collected plants around Port 
Moresby for the first two days of his visit. 
He then went on two overland excursions, 
both times in company with Evan R. Stanley 
(1885-1924), the Government Geologist for 
Papua, who had been living and working in 
Papua since January 1911 (Davies 1987). No 
doubt Stanley organised the excursions and 
chose the routes. 

The residents of Port Moresby were clearly 
underwhelmed by the visit of C.T. White. The 
local newspaper does not mention his name 
at any time during the visit - not even on the 
passenger list 8 for the ship that carried him to 
Port Moresby! Local residents returning from 
time in Australia were written up, mining 
engineers and businessmen were discussed at 
length, but a visiting botanist, it seems, was a 
non-event. 

Port Moresby in 1918 

World War I was still in progress, and every 
issue of‘The Papuan Courier 5 was full of war 
news from Europe, but life in Port Moresby 
was seemingly normal. Steam ships cruised 
around the western Pacific unimpeded and 
trade between Australia and Papua was 
vigorous and regular. There was a steady 
export of goods such as copra, rubber, coffee 
and sisal hemp 9 , and economic development 
in Papua was booming. 

Port Moresby had an estimated 1000 
European inhabitants in 1914, and probably 
more in 1918. It boasted two banks, a school, 
two hotels, a telephone service (Stuart 1970), 
and a 500,000 gallon cement reservoir, from 
which water was reticulated throughout the 
town 10 . An advertisement for one of the hotels 
boasted “Lighted throughout by Electricity” 
and “Dining Room furnished with electric 
fans”, while the other hotel’s advertisement 
meekly proclaimed, “Premises lighted by 
Acetylene gas” 11 . 

Port Moresbians had access to refrigerated 
goods, as a “cold storage company” 
commenced operations there in 1913, with 
facilities for storing “mutton, meat, butter, 
fruit and vegetables” 12 . Ice was available for 
purchase at one penny per pound. 13 Motor 
vehicles had arrived in Port Moresby by 1918. 
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Fig. 2. The steamship ‘Marsina’, on which White travelled to Port Moresby 


At the news of an armistice in the war in 
November 1918, it was reported that: 

Motor cars screeched their owners’ gladness, and 
choruses by the parading residents added to the 
unwonted noise ... some of the weary ones then made 
their way homeward, while others still on celebration 
bent, motored to Sapphire Creek 14 . 

At the time of White’s visit, Port 
Moresbians were bemoaning the cold weather: 

The extremely cold weather experienced during 
the past month has caused a great quantity of sickness, 
and an epidemic of colds has taken place. Old residents 
of Papua say they cannot remember such climatic 
conditions 15 . 

The lowest overnight temperature at Port 
Moresby for that year was 68°F (20°C) on the 
31 st July 16 . A few months later, Papuans and 
Australians alike were on high alert 17 for the 
arrival of the influenza pandemic that killed 
millions of people around the world. 


Specimen numbering 

Although White (1922) stated that the 
invitation to visit Papua was “for the purpose 
of studying its vegetation 55 , it was a plant 
inventory and specimen collecting survey for 
White, and only some general notes on the 
vegetation were recorded. 

For the first part of his career, C.T. White 
used specimen numbers only sporadically, 
and the great majority of his specimens 
are unnumbered. It wasn’t until the mid- 
1920s that he sequentially numbered his 
collections on a more regular basis. His trip 
to Papua; however, provides an exception, 
as nearly all of the specimens have a unique 
number, starting at 1 and finishing with 827, 
so on the face of it, 827 specimens were 
collected. However, in two instances, White 
inadvertently applied the same number to 
two unrelated specimens, so that the actual 
number of specimens was 829. All numbers 
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up to 134 were for specimens labelled Tort 
Moresby’, his initial destination, and the 
ensuing numbers relate to his first excursion 
eastward to Sogeri Plateau and Javararie. 
This gives one hope that the numbering was 
strictly chronological, but closer examination 
reveals that the sequence of White’s collecting 
numbers is only approximately chronological, 
and the numbering sequence often fails to 
correspond to the sequence of localities 
along the route. For the second excursion, the 
numbering is even more jumbled with respect 
to the locations. It is clear therefore that White 
did not allocate numbers to his specimens at 
the time of collection, and this is corroborated 
by the absence of a collection number on any 
of the surviving field slips. 

The last few numbers (819-827) were 
allocated to specimens collected during the 
first excursion. This reveals that numbering 
was not done until after the second excursion 
at the earliest. Because the numbers appear 
only on the final stamped herbarium label, in 
ink, I believe that White did not number his 
specimens until he returned to Brisbane. 

Specimen labels 

Almost all of White’s specimens from his 
1918 trip have a rectangular thin paper 
Queensland Herbarium label with the 
following information stamped upon it ‘Hab. 
Papuan collections C.T. White No. July/Aug. 
1918’, where ‘Hab.’ refers to the locality of 
the specimen. Upon these labels, White has 
handwritten (in ink) the species name, locality 
and the specimen number (Fig. 3). 

In addition, 40% of the BRI specimens have a 
small slip of paper (either lying loose or glued 
to the sheet) that bears White’s handwriting 
in coloured pencil (Fig. 4). Such slips often 
give just a locality name, but sometimes also 
indicate the exact date of collection, or give a 
brief description of the plant and even a rough 
drawing of a fruit etc. Some of the slips are 
quite dilapidated, and show signs of having 
been wet, so they were clearly inserted with 
the specimens at the time of collection. White 
included such slips (or field labels) with all of 
his specimens while in the field, to remind him 
of the location and morphological features, 




QUEENSLAND HERBARIUM. 
BOTANIC GARDENS, BRISBANE, 


Fig. 3. Example of the herbarium label for specimens 
from White’s Papuan trip. The number showing through 
from the reverse side is a herbarium database acquisition 
number. 


im w * • 



Fig 4. Example of one of White’s field slips. This one is 
more detailed than most. 


but many were not ultimately retained with 
the herbarium specimen. 

For his specimen No. 825, Phrynium 
kaniense Loes. & G.M. Schulze, the only 
locality given is ‘Papua, Central Division’. 
Upon the herbarium label, White has 
written “Unfortunately, I have lost my field 
label with this, so cannot give more precise 
habitat record”. This notation makes it clear 
that he relied entirely upon the field slips for 
the locality and other data that accompany 
his specimens, and appear in his report 
(White 1922). For example, the field label 
for Castanopsis acuminatissima (Blume) 
Rehder (labelled by White as Castanopsis 
Schlenckerae ) says “Large tree, dense foliage, 
Common, Mafulu, 13/8/18”, while the notes 
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given by White (1922) for that species are 
“Mafulu. Large tree, dense foliage, common”. 
For about 14% of the specimens at BRI, there 
is a field label that specifies the actual date 
of collection. From these it has been possible 
to piece together White’s daily movements 
during the two excursions. 

The specimens 

White collected 829 specimens in an 
estimated 21 collecting days and is a tribute 
to his endurance and enthusiasm. He confined 
his collections to the vascular plants, but 
collected across many families. 

Nearly all of White’s specimens are well 
pressed and without mould (Fig. 5). However, 
the quality is often poor; on many specimens 
the leaves have detached from the stems, 
and for a proportion of those, the leaves are 
fragmented and have been placed inside a 
packet; some specimens consist of fruits or 
leaves only. The specimen quality varies with 
both plant group and locality; for example the 
grasses, sedges and ferns contain a higher 
proportion of good fertile specimens than 
average, while very few specimens from the 
Mafulu and Deva Deva areas are of good 
quality. About 26% of his specimens at BRI 
are good intact fertile specimens. Because 
knowledge of the New Guinea flora was 
so rudimentary, White obviously opted for 
quantity rather than quality. He does not 
enlighten us as to the vicissitudes attending 
his botanical collecting, except to say that the 
trip “was of a very hurried nature” (Rogers & 
White 1920). One major difficulty would have 
been the rain - in many of the areas he visited, 
such as Mafulu, “every afternoon is wet, and 
most of the nights as well” (Grimshaw 1913c). 
The poor quality of many specimens can likely 
be attributed to his inexperience in collecting 
under those conditions. It is also possible that 
White did not have access to his plant presses 
during the week-long trip back to Brisbane on 
the steam ship, in which case any still-moist 
specimens would have deteriorated. 

There are many gaps in the number 
sequence for specimens at BRI, White’s 
‘home’ herbarium. There are three possible 
reasons for a missing number at BRI. 
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1. For 18 specimens the herbarium label has 
been lost, and with it the collection number, 
thus causing a gap in the number sequence. In 
this category are all of the ‘carpological only’ 
collections. 

2. White or others may have discarded some 
specimens after they had been numbered 
- this is thought to account for most of the 
missing specimens (see below), but it is not 
possible to determine how many have been 
lost in this way. 

3. White sent all material of that specimen to 
another herbarium. Some specimens in this 
category have been traced: 

Material of Rubiaceae and Acanthaceae 
was sent to Spencer Moore at the British 
Museum (BM), who subsequently sent White 
a letter listing identifications for those 18 , and 
numerous specimens of Zingiberaceae and 
Marantaceae were passed onto H.N. Ridley 
at Singapore. D. Prain, the then Director of 
Kew Gardens, identified his specimens of 
Acalypha , Macaranga and MaUotus (White 
1922). He also sent three bamboo specimens 
to Kew (numbers 238, 327 & 365) for the 
examination of Otto Stapf 19 , but presumably 
he had no response, as White (1922) does 
not acknowledge a contribution by Stapf 
Only one of the three bamboo specimens 
(number 327) is present at BRI and it remains 
unidentified as Bambusa sp. He sent an 
unknown number of palm specimens to 
Odoardo Beccari at Florence (FI), but these 
remained unidentified as Beccari died in 1920. 
He sent a few pandan specimens to Ugolino 
Martelli, also at FI. There are two isotype 
specimens ( Psychotria mafnluensis S.Moore, 
no. 416 & Psychotria whitei S.Moore, no. 702) 
at the Arnold Arboretum in Boston, U.S.A., 
but no other 1918 White specimens are 
currently known at A. Numerous specimens 
were sent to the New South Wales herbarium 
(NSW); Eucalyptus for the examination of 
J.H. Maiden, Loranthaceae for W. Blakely, 
and ferns for T. Whitelegge; all of these were 
apparently returned to BRI, although some 
duplicates remain at NSW. White evidently 
sent some specimens to Friedrich Markgraf 
at Friedrich Wilhelm University in Berlin, 
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Fig. 5. One of White’s Papuan specimens (Piper macropiper Pennant, no. 255) 
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because on the labels of a few specimens at 
BRI, he has written ‘seen by Dr Markgraf, 
Berlin’. 

Statistics 

At BRI, there are 665 numbered specimens, 
and 15 unnumbered (most of the latter were 
previously numbered, but have lost their 
herbarium label), making a total of 680 
specimens. To this can be added 15 specimens 
not at BRI but known to be present at another 
herbarium due to being sent by White. 

By comparing the holdings at BRI with 
the annotated species list presented in White 
(1922), it is apparent that there are 27 species 
(all apparently collected by White, hence 
27 specimens) collected by White, not now 
present at BRI, and not listed in any letter or 
publication associated with any of the authors 
mentioned above. These include Heteropogon 
contortus (L.) P.Beauv. ex Roem. & Schult., 
Elatostema sessile J.R.Forst. & G.Forst. and 
Opilia amentacea Roxb. These are perhaps 
present in another herbarium. Adding in these 
27 specimens brings the total to 722. 

However, that still leaves 107 specimens 
for which nothing is known, except White’s 
allocated specimen number. From these 
we can determine that 24%of the missing 
specimens are from the number series of 
the first excursion (Sogeri, Sapphire Ck etc.; 
135-414 & 819-827), 13% of the missing 
specimens are from the Yule Island/Mekeo 
District number series (705-818), 61% are 
from the mountainous regions of the second 
excursion, Mafulu, Deva Deva and Dilava, i.e. 
the number series 415-704; and just 2% are 
from the Port Moresby number series (1-134). 
Taking into account the poor quality of many 
of White’s extant specimens from the wet 
mountainous areas of the second excursion, it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that there 
were further poor quality specimens that 
White numbered but later discarded. 

Of the 722 collections that are known, the 
number of species represented is estimated at 
562. This is many fewer than the number of 
specimens, for the simple reason that White 
collected some species twice or more times 
(maximum was five times - for Acalypha 
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hellwigii Warb., Scaevola oppositifolia Roxb. 
and Microlepia psendohirta Rosenst.). In 
most cases the duplicated species collections 
were made from the different excursions or 
at least from widely separated localities, but 
surprisingly often they were from the same 
location. For at least some of those in the 
latter category, the morphology of the two 
collections is very similar. This leads one to 
suspect that the two specimens were actually 
part of the same gathering that became 
physically separated from each other during 
drying activities, and then inadvertently 
numbered separately by White upon his 
return. 

Port Moresby collection 

White ranged widely around Port Moresby 
in his quest for plant specimens; they include 
some mangrove species, other maritime 
plants, grassland and woodland species 
and a couple from rainforest gullies. White 
(1922) described the vegetation around Port 
Moresby: 

It consists for the most part of grass-covered hills with 
scattered white-barked eucalypts (is. papuana and E. 
alba) of rather stunted growth dotted about. Other very 
common trees on the hills ar QAlstonia scholaris (Milky 
Pine), and Albizzia procera. A cycad (Cycas media) is 
also very abundant... Round about the rocky sea-coast, 
near the town, Cochlospermum gillivraei (a small tree) 
is conspicuous on account of its numerous large, yellow, 
buttercup-like flowers. 

It was the height of the dry season, and 
most herbaceous plants would have already 
died, with many shrubby species senescent or 
torpid. However, this did not prevent White 
making a very extensive collection. The 
specimen quality is often mediocre, reflecting 
the seasonal conditions. 137 Port Moresby 
specimens are known: 125 from the number 
series 1-134, plus no. 513, no. 820 and 10 
unnumbered (Queensland Herbarium 2013), 
all collected within walking distance of the 
town centre. These could all be geocoded 
with 1600 metre precision centred on 9° 28’ 
30”S, 147° 09’ 30”E. About 20 Port Moresby 
specimens have field labels specifying the 
date as either the 23 rd or the 24 th July, and it 
is likely that the great majority were collected 
on these two dates. 
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White rested in Port Moresby for a few 
days following the first excursion, although 
he undoubtedly spent considerable time 
attending to the drying of his specimens. 
There are four dated specimens from this 
time, all collected on 6 th August. 

First excursion 

On the 25 th July, Stanley and White started 
on an excursion to the Sogeri Plateau and 
Javararie (Fig. 6), Table 1. They travelled on 
horseback 20 , and 15 native carriers followed 
on foot (White 1922). In and near Port 
Moresby, the carriers were paid with money 
(one shilling a day), but away from the town 
they were paid in salt or matches 21 . White 
was interested to learn that salt was highly 
prized and that for a tablespoon of salt, the 
natives would trade a sugar-bag full of sweet 
potatoes 22 . They headed along the only major 
road out of the town, to the plantations of the 
Laloki River (15.5 miles [25 km] from Port 
Moresby), and onto Sapphire Creek (18 miles 
[29 km] from Port Moresby), where they 
camped for the night. 23 

After Sapphire Creek, the track took 
them onto the base of the Astrolabe Range. 
White made numerous collections labelled 
Astrolabe Range 5 (26-27 July), presumably 
on or near this steep section. This area is the 
Varirata or Wariarata plateau. Judging by 
the collection dates, White and Stanley did 
not stop there until the return journey. They 
reached Koitaki and Sogeri on the 28 th July. 
Beaver (1905) said of Sogeri: 

Sigoro [Sogeri] is one of the prettiest places I have come 
across in New Guinea. Some 50 acres of sloping ground 
have been cleared of jungle... the rainfall is rather 
better than at Warirata and the soil is even richer. The 
butterflies are of gorgeous colour, and range in size from 
an eighth of an inch across to over 8 inches. The jungle 
birds are equally brilliant in their plumage. 

The Sogeri plateau was the site of a large 
rubber plantation 24 established about 1910, 
and in full production by the time of White’s 
visit. White (1922) described the vegetation of 
Sogeri plateau: 

... the vegetation is very rich and tropical, the plateau 
being mostly covered with heavy rain-forest in which 
the usual Malayan orders and genera predominate. 


Zingiberaceae and Marantaceae are particularly 
abundant. Mucuna kroetkei is a forest climber with 
long pendulous racemes of brilliant scarlet flowers 
and is known locally as the “D’Albertis Creeper” 25 ... 

Stanley and White camped on the range 
between Sogeri and Javararie (now Iawarere) 
on the evening of the 28 th July, perhaps leaving 
the porters at Sogeri. On the 29 th July, Stanley 
and White rode to Javararie, their furthest 
point on the excursion. This was the site of 
another rubber plantation, one that produced 
some of the finest rubber in the Territory 
(White 1922). They probably returned to 
Sogeri late on the 29 th . 

After making further collections around 
Sogeri, White and Stanley made a detour to 
Bisiatabu and Hombrom Bluff, to the north 
of the main track they had been following. 
They probably arrived in Bisiatabu late on 
30 th July, as all collections from Bisiatabu and 
Hombrom Bluff are dated 31 st July. Beaver 
(1905) described the terrain near Hombrom 
Bluff: 

After quitting Tabouri, we left the Warirata track, and 
struck off through deep gorges and across steep spurs. 
The track was very narrow and rough — 800 feet below, 
the river seemed a mere silver thread. Presently the 
eye catches the scarp of Hombrom Bluff, rising almost 
perpendicularly from the river bank. 

Stanley and White then returned to 
Varirata plateau by the evening of 1 st August, 
where White made a dozen or so collections 
with the locality given as “Mt Warirata”. 
White (1922) described the vegetation of 
these areas: 

On the Astrolabe Range (about 3,000 feet), Hombrom 
Bluff, Mt Warirata etc., the vegetation for the most part 
is of an open character, the principal forest trees being 
eucalypts (principally E. tereticornis) with patches of 
E. alba and E. clavigera, Casuarina nodiflora, Banksia 
dentata, Melaleuca sp. (a Paper-barked Tea-tree), 
Dipl anther a tetraphylla, Grevillea pinnatifida and 
Timonius Rumphii. At Bisiatabu, I was interested to find 
Nepenthes nroorei to be a common plant in the poorer 
open, dry, forest country. 

They camped on the lower reaches of the 
Laloki River on the afternoon of 2 nd August, 
arriving early enough to allow White to make 
about 12 specimen collections. They would 
have arrived back in Port Moresby in the early 
afternoon of the 3 rd August. 
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Table 1. Summary of localities visited during White’s first excursion to Papua 


Locality used by White 

Collecting date(s) 
(year is 1918) 

Latitude 

Longitude 

Altitude 1 

(metres) 

Astrolabe Range 

26 July, 27 July, 30 

July, 1 August 

9° 25’S 

147° 22’E 


Between Koitaki 
and Sogeri 

28 July 

9° 24’S 

147° 29’E 

490 

Bisiatabu 

31 July 

9° 24’S 

147° 25’E 

510 

Hombrom Bluff 

31 July 

9° 23’S 

147° 20’E 

653 

Javararie (now 

Iawarere/ Iawarare) 

29 July 

9° 27’S 

147° 37’E 

548 

Koitaki (now Koitaki 
Plantation) 

28 July 

9° 24’S 

147° 28’E 

479 

Laloki River 

2 August 

9° 24’S 

147° 18’E 

200 

Lawsons Lookout 

31 July 

9° 24’S 

147° 25’E 

510 

Mt Warirata (now 
Varirata / Wariarata 
Plateau) 

1 August 

9° 25’S 

147° 22’E 

573 

Ranges between 

Sogeri and Javararie 

28 July, 29 July 

9° 26’S 

147° 33’E 


Rona Falls (now 

Rouna Falls) 

27 July 

9° 25’S 

147° 23’E 


Sapphire Creek 

25 July 

9° 24’S 

147° 19’E 

220 

Sogeri 2 

28 July, 29 July 

9° 24’S 

147° 29’E 

500 


Footnotes 

’Geocodes and altitudes mainly from Geonames website. 

2 The modern location of Sogeri differs considerably from that used by O’Malley & Stanley (1916), and hence by White. 


Second excursion 

On their second excursion, Stanley and White 
travelled into the mountainous region of 
Mafulu, via Yule Island and Bioto (Fig. 6). 

Stanley attended the first annual dinner 
of the Public Service Association at Port 
Moresby on the evening of the 6 th August 26 , and 
it is likely that White was present as a guest. 
Stanley evidently wanted to delay the start of 
the second excursion so that he could attend 
this dinner. No details have been discovered 
about their departure or for the timing of the 
early part of the journey, but to reach Mafulu 
by the 11 th August (see below), they must have 
left Port Moresby straight after the dinner, or 
in the early hours of the following day. It is 
not known which vessel they boarded to reach 
Yule Island, but a journey there by steamer 
from Port Moresby took about six hours 27 . 


At Yule Island, where there was a 
Government mission, Stanley employed 25 
native porters for “carrying the camping outfit, 
collecting gear, specimens etc.” (White 1922). 
They travelled from the island (probably 
late on the morning of 7 th August) by native 
canoes to the nearby mainland, following 
the Ethel River (Bioto Creek, Fig. 7) to the 
small village of Bioto. White commented 
that “time did not permit of much collecting 
along the banks of the Ethel River” but also 
that he “collected specimens of the apparently 
little-known Sonneratia lanceolatcT (White 
1922). This Sonneratia specimen is the only 
one at BRI that bears the locality ‘Ethel 
River 5 , although one additional species, Lnffa 
aegyptiaca Mill., is listed in White (1922). 
Stanley and White did not stay the night at 
Bioto, nor spend much time there. Murray 
(1912) said of Bioto: 
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Fig. 6. Routes taken by White during his two excursions in Papua. 
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The mosquitos swarm there even in the dry season in 
the blazing midday sun, and the imagination staggers at 
the thought of what they might be at night. I for one have 
never passed a night there, and trust that I never shall. 

In contrast to the first excursion, the second 
was entirely on foot. White (1922) stated that 
from Bioto it was a “five days 5 march to the 
mountains 55 and that the following places 
were “stopped at en route : Kubunah, Fofofofo, 
Dilava, Deva Deva, Mafulu and Bella Vista 55 . 
A few of White’s ‘Mafulu 5 collections are 
dated Tl/8/1918 5 . The fact that they reached 
Mafulu by the 11 th August means that they did 
not dally, and made only overnight stops at 
each village or mission station on their way 
inland. It seems very likely that White did 
little or no collecting until he reached Mafulu. 
In the early stages of the journey, the porters 
would have been heavily loaded with the food 
required to sustain them for the two-week 
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trip; only in the latter stages of the trip (when 
food stores were reduced) would they have 
had the capacity to carry the extra weight 
and bulk of White’s botanical specimens. A 
quick inward trip, with all collecting done 
on the return journey was the stated strategy 
employed by the Archbold Expedition many 
years later (Archbold & Rand 1935). 

White did not describe the route they 
took or the places they camped, but a series 
of newspaper articles by an unknown author 
(Anon. 1921a, 1921b, 1921c) detailed a trip 
following the same route a few years later. 
This party also started their expedition from 
Yule Island, landed at Bioto, spent their first 
night at Kubuna, and travelled onto Mafulu. 
In addition, Beatrice Grimshaw had written 
a very interesting account of a trip to Mafulu 
a few years earlier (Grimshaw 1913a, 1913b, 
1913c). 



Fig. 7. Bioto Creek, featuring Nypa palms (Nypa fruticans Wurmb) 28 . 
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Stanley, White and the porters walked to 
Kubuna for the first night’s camp. They were 
no doubt anxious to reach the slightly cooler 
foothills where the mosquitos were not so 
frequent. Anon. (1921a) described the track 
from Bioto to Kubuna thus: 

We ... wound our way through random grass fires in the 
sunblasted country beyond it, along an uphill stony track, 
which burned the foot through the sole of the boot. A few 
miles out, we stepped out of the eucalyptus belt into the 
ficus scrub, out of the dry heat into the moist, ... we had 
plunged into tropical scrub, which became steadily denser 
and ran ahead of us for many miles ... A three hours’ 
steady tramp brought us to the first of the hill creeks, 
where we halted to boil tea. The carriers came up, running 
with sweat, and sat in the water among the rocks. 

The next overnight stop for Stanley and 
White was at Fofo Fofo as described by Anon. 
(1921b). 

Fofo-Fofo ... is a clearing of a few acres in the surrounding 
jungle at a height of something between 2000 and 2500 
feet - a clearing made for the rest-hut... Fofo-fofo is what 
the natives call the bell-bird, which leads the morning 
chorus here. 


The next night they stopped at Dilava (Fig. 8) 
as described by Grimshaw (1913a). 

After an almost endless pull up, round a comer we 
came upon the tiny station of Dilava, perched like a 
swallow’s nest on the top of a sharp-edged peak ... on 
top of the tiny peak were crowded together some small 
stick buildings - Sister’s house, kitchen, school, Father’s 
house, and a church. 

The terrain was now very rugged indeed 
(Grimshaw 1913b). 

The track to Deva-Deva ... wet by daily rains, is so 
slippery that no-one could walk on it without nailed 
boots. No white person, as a matter of fact, ever attempts 
to do so ... on leaving Dilava the track winds down and 
down from the 3000 feet height on which the mission 
stands to 1000 feet or so above sea level. After crossing 
the river, it takes breath and shoots up to 4200 feet in 
height. The tall tree-like bamboo of the lower range gives 
way to the exquisite bamboo liane ... begonias, shell- 
pink and scarlet, dangling their full racemes along the 
track; balsams, pale coral colour; crimson honeysuckle; 
white, white graceful nameless flowers, appearing in the 
dim greenness of the bush. 



Fig 8. Dilava Mission in 1921 29 . 
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Their next night was spent at Deva Deva (Fig. 
9) as described by Anon. (1921c). 

Deva-Deva, like Dilava, is sited on a tiny promontory of 
hill-spur which juts out over a deep valley, filled with a 
sea [of] cloud morning and evening. 

White reported that the 25 porters they 
employed at Yule Island deserted them at Deva 
Deva. Other natives were soon requisitioned, 
including four women: 
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One of the females not only carried a pack weighing 35 
lbs, but a young pig which she commandeered on the 
wayside, and upon which she bestowed much care 31 . 

The last leg was from Deva Deva to 
Mafulu. The distance was 13 miles, a distance 
that the “practiced walkers of the mission 
could traverse in four hours” (Grimshaw 
1913b). 



Fig 9. Deva Deva in 1921 30 . 


It was very, very lovely ... there were streams all the 
way, dropping down from unseen heights among white 
and pink orchids, and tree-ferns like umbrellas of green 
lace ... there were little flowers like wild roses; there were 
raspberries, sweet and good; the dim places of the forest 
were lit with scarlet flames of balsam; and the pines 32 , by 
now, began to thicken. 

On the 11 th August, Stanley and White 
arrived at Mafulu. Up to this point, they had 
been travelling through dense jungle, but at 
Mafulu (Anon. 1921c): 

The valley opens into reaches of open grass land, rich, 
sunny, well-watered, well-drained soil. Here the villages 


grow sweet com in abundance, yams in places cover the 
hillsides for miles, bananas are common.... 

Archbold & Rand (1935) hypothesised that 
the mountain-valley grasslands are formed by 
deliberate burning, but that “conditions which 
are dry enough for extensive burning probably 
occur only once in several years”. They 
further commented that the grasslands were 
maintained by the continual clearing of the 
secondary growth for gardens by the natives. 
White (1922) did not mention grassland at all, 
but instead stated: 
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In the ranges about Mafulu (about 4000 feet) the vegetation 
is extremely rich and varied, consisting almost entirely 
of heavy rain-forest. Among trees the ordinary Malayan 
types predominate; ferns, lycopods, begonias, palms, 
bamboos and other typical tropical forms are abundant. 
The occurrence of Grevillea is a connecting link with 
the flora of Australia, while Quercus, Castanopsis and 
Begonia are Asiatic types not as yet found in Australia. 

Davies (1987) recorded that during White 
& Stanley’s trip, Stanley made numerous 
observations on the geology of the Mafulu 
area, and discovered a considerable range in 
age of the volcanic rocks there, from Miocene 
to Pleistocene. It is clear that Mafulu was 
Stanley’s main objective. Stanley and White 
spent less than three days at Mafulu (11—13 th 
August), leaving on the afternoon of the 13 th . 
There are 100 extant White collections from 
there, the largest number for any locality 
except Port Moresby. 

There is nothing in Papua more beautiful than the little 
mission-house in Mafulu. The house itself, church and 
kitchen are built of sawn boards—almost a necessity in 
this damp and chilly climate. The site is magnificent—a 
little peak four thousand feet high, set in the midst of a 
ring of splendid mountains ... From the verandah, one 
can see the giant pandanus of the upper ranges dotting 
the green slopes of the neighbouring peaks (Grimshaw 
1913c). 

The only collections that White made 
beyond Mafulu were from Bella Vista station, 
where there was a garden tended by a priest 
from Alsace province of France. It was located 
along the track a few kilometres past Mafulu. 
White made only eight collections from Bella 
Vista, so he didn’t spend much time there. He 
must have visited Bella Vista on one of the 
days that they were encamped at Mafulu. 
Anon. (1921c) said of Bella Vista: 

The oranges in the Alsatian garden of Bella Vista, beyond 
Mafulu, are the equal of any that grow in the valley of 
the Murray or in California. We received them by the 
armful: we could consume no more when we had eaten 
half a dozen each. Wild balsam flowers of varied colours 
... adorn the track ... right up the Mafulu valley. 

As noted before, both the dates on the 
extant field labels, and the sequence of 
numbering suggest very strongly that White’s 
collections were made firstly at Mafulu and 
then during the return journey to Yule Island. 

From the relatively few dated field labels, 
it has been possible to roughly determine 


White’s itinerary, and to infer that the total 
duration of the journey (from Yule Island 
back to Yule Island (second day)) was 13 
days, that is, from the 7 th August to the 19 th 
August (Table 2). The numbers of specimens 
collected at each location allows an 
estimation of how long the party spent there. 
A consideration of the number of specimens 
collected, the dates and distances gives rise 
to the inevitable conclusion that White must 
have been snatching specimens from daylight 
till dusk for much of the return journey, with 
the pressing and note-taking done after dark 
in the huts. 

The following itinerary is hypothesized: 
White collects at Mafulu (100 known 
specimens) and Bella Vista (8 specimens) on 
the 11 th , 12 th and 13 th August, and walks back 
to Deva Deva for the night of the 13 th . He 
collects at Deva Deva (50 known specimens) 
on the 14 th , and travels onto Dilava for the 
evening of the 14 th . Further collecting at 
Dilava (25 known specimens) on the morning 
of the 15 th and on to Fofofofo (16 specimens) 
for the night. On the 16 th they travel from 
Fofofofo to Diene (3 specimens) and onto 
Kubunah (3 specimens), a distance of about 
20 km as the crow flies. On the 17 th , they travel 
from Kubunah through the Mekeo District (31 
specimens) to Bioto (7 specimens), and then 
by canoe via Ethel River (2 specimens) back 
to Yule Island, possibly arriving after dark. 
On the 18 th and 19 th , collecting is carried out 
at Yule Island (70 specimens). 

The Mekeo District was a name used 
for a large amorphous tract of lowland 
country adjacent to Yule Island. It seems that 
White applied the name ‘Mekeo District’ to 
specimens he collected between Kubunah and 
Bioto, as there are no specimens with the latter 
designation, but there are several specimens 
labelled ‘between Kubunah and Fofofofo’ or 
‘between Fofofofo and Dilava’. 

White left Papua on the steamship 
‘Morinda’, along with 29 other passengers 33 , 
on the 23 rd August 34 , and he arrived back in 
Brisbane early on the 30 th August 1918 35 . The 
total time away from Brisbane was just six 
and a half weeks, with four and a half weeks 
spent in Papua. 
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Table 2. Summary of localities visited during White’s second excursion in Papua 


Locality used by 
White 

Collecting date(s) 

(year is 1918) 

Latitude 1 

Longitude 2 

Altitude 3 

(metres) 

Bella Vista (now 
Belavista) 

12 August or 13 

August 

8°33’S 

147° 03’E 

1450 

Bioto 

17 August 

8° 44’S 

146° 37’E 

15 

Deva Deva 

14-15 August 

8°33’S 

146° 58’E 

770 

Diene 

16 August 

8° 38’S 

146° 51’E 

480 

Dilava 

14-15 August 

8° 35’S 

146° 56’E 

870 

Ethel River (now 
Bioto Creek) 

17 August 

8° 46’S 

146° 36’E 

5 

Fofofofo (now Fofo 
Fofo) 

15 August 

8°37’S 

146° 53’E 


Kubunah (now 
Kubuna Mission) 

16 August 

8° 42’S 

146° 45’E 

100 

Mafulu 

11-13 August 

8°33’S 

147° 00’E 

1250 

Mekeo district 

17 August 

8° 42’S 

146° 40’E 

50 

Yule Island 4 

18-19 August 

8° 49’S 

146° 32’E 

10 


Footnotes 

Seconds of arc have been truncated 
Seconds of arc have been truncated 

3 Altitude figures have mostly been gleaned from Archbold & Rand (1935) 

4 Yule Island geocode is for Kairuku Government station (see Murray 1912). One of White’s specimens (n. 772) actually 
specifies ‘Kairuku’ as the locality 


Results of the survey 

Despite the brevity of his Papuan visit, 
and the climatic challenges for specimen 
collecting, as evidenced by the poor quality of 
many specimens, the survey was undoubtedly 
significant in terms of new taxa discovered 
(Table 3). Several botanists had preceded 
White on the route of his first excursion to 
Sogeri and Javararie, but he was the first 
botanist to collect specimens from the 
non-coastal areas of his second excursion, 
i.e. between Kubuna and Mafulu. As a 
consequence, numerous species collected 
from his second excursion were undescribed. 
34 new taxa were named from specimens 
collected by White during his trip, including 
15 new taxa authored or co-authored by White 
(Table 3) 

The taxonomic scope of his collection 

White made numerous collections of some 
plant families or groups, while other families 
or groups were apparently ignored. 


He made an impressive collection of 90 
ferns, including 14 Dennstaedtiaceae and 
9 Pteridaceae, perhaps with the knowledge 
that he could later ask for identifications from 
Thomas Whitelegge at NSW. He collected 70 
grasses (Poaceae), 50 pea-flowers (Fabaceae), 
and 43 Rubiaceae. Other well collected 
families include the Gingers (Zingiberaceae), 
Marantaceae, Asteraceae, Acanthaceae, and 
Euphorbiaceae. 

On the other hand, White collected no 
filmy ferns or tree-ferns, no water-plants, 
and nothing from the families Araliaceae, 
Celastraceae, Cunoniaceae, Flacourtiaceae 
and Icacinaceae, all of which are highly 
speciose in New Guinea. Other omissions were 
the families Chrysobalanaceae, Clusiaceae, 
Loganiaceae, Monimiaceae, Musaceae, 
Symplocaceae and Thymelaeaceae. The 
genus Begonia , with scores of species in New 
Guinea, is represented by two collections; he 
collected no gymnosperms apart from two 
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Cycas collections, and just three collections 
each of Gesneriaceae and Annonaceae. 

In many cases, the 1918 specimen collected 
by C.T. White was the first New Guinea 
record for that species to be incorporated in 
the Queensland Herbarium. With the many 
ensuing collectors and collections, nearly all 
species have been collected numerous times 
since, but there are still some species not 
represented at BRI by any specimen other 
than that of White ( Amaracarpus cuneifolius 
Valeton, Brachyachne ambigua Ohwi, 
Dendrocnide cordata (Warb. ex H J.P.Winkl.) 
Chew, Echinochloa picta (K.D.Koenig) 
P.W.Michael, Eriolopha ovalifolia Ridl., 
Macaranga coggygria Airy Shaw, Pandanus 
yuleensis H.St.John, Riedelia whitei Ridl., 
Timonius cryptophlebus S.Moore and 
Waltheria indica L.). 

Naturalised species 

White’s collection of 50 naturalised 
species is an important subset of his Papuan 
collection and represents the earliest 
substantial vouchering of naturalised taxa 
in New Guinea. Some are perennial shrubs 
e.g. Jatropha gossypiifolia L., but most 
are herbaceous annuals e.g. Bidens pilosa 
L., and several vines are also included e.g. 
Cardiospermum halicacabum L. The major 
represented families are Malvaceae (9), 
Poaceae (9), Asteraceae (7) and Fabaceae (6). 
Most of the naturalised species were collected 
at Port Moresby, but three were collected 
from Yule Island, three ( Bixa orellana L., 
Dichrocephala integrifolia (L.f.) Kuntze and 
Urena lobata L.) were gathered from Mafulu, 
three from Sogeri, two from Sapphire Creek, 
two from Laloki River, and one each from 
Bella Vista, Bisiatabu, Astrolabe Range 
and Javararie. There is a marked positive 
correlation between the number of naturalised 
species collected and the permanence or size 
of the human settlement. His collection also 
included at least one cultivated species ( Ficus 
callophylla Blume, from Port Moresby). 

Despite the fact that White had been in 
Papua for just four and a half weeks, he was, 
in the 1920s, the only Australian botanist in 
the Government employ who knew anything 


about the flora of Papua, so he was quickly 
considered an expert. He promoted exploration 
and collecting by others, and in 1925 he was 
instrumental in having a young Toowoomba 
man, Leonard Brass, appointed as botanical 
collector for the Arnold Arboretum in Boston, 
U.S.A. (Frodin 1990: 200). Brass was to 
become a very significant plant collector in 
New Guinea. White himself returned to New 
Guinea in 1944 and 1945. 
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Rubiaceae 
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19 Letter from C.T. White to D. Prain, Director, Kew Gardens, dated 28th February 1919. (Queensland Herbarium 
archives). 

20 Newspaper article - The Queenslander, 14 September 1918, p. 11. 

21 Newspaper article - The Queenslander, 14 September 1918, p. 11. 

22 The Border Morning Mail and Riverina Times, 17 September 1918, page 4 

23 Some of White’s Sapphire Creek specimens are dated 25 th July. 

24 Townsville Daily Bulletin, 4 January 1913, p. 12. 

25 Named for the well known Italian collector Luigi D’Albertis (1841-1901). 

26 Newspaper article. The Papuan Courier, 9 August 1918, p. 5. 

27 Newspaper article. The Sydney Morning Herald, 14 April 1915, p. 5. 

28 Frank Hurley, 1921, National Library of Australia nla.pic-vn3314284. 

29 Frank Hurley, 1921, National Library of Australia nla.pic-vn3314344. 

30 Frank Hurley, 1921, National Library of Australia nla.pic-vn3316087. 

31 Newspaper article. The Border Morning Mail and Riverina Times, 17 September 1918, p. 4. 

32 Presumably Hoop Pine ( Araucaria cunninghamii). 

33 Newspaper notification; The Papuan Courier, 30 August 1918, p. 4. 

34 Based on seven day’s travel time from Port Moresby to Brisbane. 

35 The arrival date of 30 th August in Brisbane has been confirmed by a passenger list for the Morinda (National 
Archives of Australia, Brisbane office). An “a.m.” arrival in Brisbane is based on travel time of 2.5 days from the 
reported arrival in Sydney on the evening of 1 September (The Sydney Morning Herald, 2 September 1918, p. 8). 


